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But I shall presently have to direct your at- 
tention to another and yet more signal instance 
of the divine interposition in favor of the En- 
glish Scriptures. It will be in your recollec- 
tion that the first edition of the New Testament 
was received in this country at the beginning 
of 1526. The following ten years were em- 
ployed by Tyndale partly in bringing out fresh 
editions of it, with such corrections in the text 
as further study enabled him to make, and 
partly in proceeding with the translation of the 
Old Testament, which was already far advanced, 
when his career was stopped by imprisonment 
and martyrdom. The work was not however 
allowed to drop, but was taken up and comple- 
ted by one well qualified for the task. This 
was John Rogers, a Uambridge scholar, who 
afterwards suffered martyrdom—the first who 
so suffered—in Mary’s reign. He went to Ant- 
werp, while Tyndale resided there,and became 
chaplain to the eompany of English merchants 
in that city. Becoming acquainted with Tyn- 
dale, he was led to examine the Scriptures for 
himself, and to a great degree embraced Tyn- 
dale’s views. He sat down to superintend the 
press during Tyndale’s imprisonment, and avail- 
ing himself chiefly of Miles Coverdale’s trans- 
lation, for that portion of the Old Testament 
which Tyndale had not completed, succeeded 
in bringing this great work to a elose in June 
or July, 1537. By the beginning of August 
the first printed copy was in the hands of Cran- 
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mer, now become Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and at Cranmer’s request it was presented by 
Crumwell to the King, by whom permission 
was at once and without difficulty granted for 
its free circulation throughout the realm. With 
reference to this joyful event, Cranmer wrote 
to Crumwell as follows, under date August 
13th, 1537 : “* Whereas, I understand that your 
Lordship, at my request, hath not only exhib- 
ited the Bible which I sent unto you unto the 
King’s majesty, but also hath obtained of his 
Grace that the same shall be allowed by his 
authority to be brought and read within this 
realm; my Lord, for your pains taken in this 
behalf I give unto you my most hearty thanks, 
assuring your Lordship for the contentation of 
my mind, you have shewed me more pleasure 
herein than if you had given me a thousand 
pounds.” 

This transaction remarkably verifies the 
Scripture proverb, ‘“‘ The King’s heart is in the 
hands of the Lord, as the rivers of water; he 
turneth it whithersoever he will.” It was not 
merely that he who had put forth his royal 
power to suppress the sacred volume; cruelly 
perseeuting those who dared to possess and 
read it, now freely sanctioned what he had be- 
fore denounced. But his subsequent conduct 
clearly shows that this was done without any 
change in his character. Indeed he gave this 
permission to his subjects, not as a thing be- 
longing to them of right, but as a boon flowing 
from his royal prerogative, which he might re- 
voke whenever he pleased. And he did, a few 
years afterwards, largely revoke it, enjoining 
that “no women except noblewomen and gentle- 
women, no certificers, apprentices, journeymen, 
husbandmea, or laborers were to read the Bible 
to themselves or to any other, openly or pri- 
vately, on pain of one month’s imprisonment.” 
And only a few months before the end of his 
reign he endeavored, by proclamation, to con- 
sign to the flames above thirty editions of Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament, denouncing the transla- 
tion as “crafty, false, and untrue,” though it 
was the very same with that which was inclu- 
ded in the Bible he had sanetioned in 1537. 
It is true that by this time the Scriptures had 
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obtained such a footing in England, that 
Henry’s later proclamations produced compar- 
atively little effect. But I have given you 
these details in the history of the English 
Bible to shew that it was not to the goodwill of 
earthly monarchs, but to the favor of Him by 
whom princes reign, that we are indebted for 
the inestimable boon. 

The character and policy of Henry VIII. so 
far as relates to its bearing on the Reformation, 
has been, I think, accurately sketched by a liv- 
ing writer, who observes that although contrib- 
uting in various ways to the advancement of the 
Reformation, yet ‘he was no Reformer in the 
proper sense of the term. To speak of bim as 
such is altogether to mistake his real character. 
While he denounced the papal supremacy and 
transferred it to himself, he still continued a 
Romanist in heart, and maintained the popish 
articles of faith, as ferociously as he had as- 
sailed the supremacy of the Pope. He was not 
less intolerant towards Protestants for denying 
the popish doctrines, especially the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, than towards Roman Catho- 
lics for maintaining, in opposition to his new 
claims, that the Pope was head of the universal 
church. Both were equally persecuted; they 
were confined in the same cells, and drawn on 
the same hurdle to Smithfield. The former 
were burned as heretics, and the latter hanged 
as traitors. He was not, as some have falsely 
asserted, the ‘father of the Reformation in 
England ;’ he was its executioner. Yet it is 
never to be forgotten that some of this mon- 
arch’s political measures had a powerful influ- 
ence in promoting the Reformation. This is 
to be remembered not as putting any honor 
upon him, but to the praise of the Governor 
among the nations, who in his infinite wisdom 
and mercy renders the passions of men subser- 
vient to the accomplishment of his own great 
purposes.” 

In the year 1539, (two years after the king’s 
sanction had been given to the English Bible,) 
an act was passed (called the Act of the Six 
Articles,) to enforce uniformity in religion, 
particularly with regard to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Concerning this, the first 
Article of the Six, it was declared “ that in the 
most blessed sacrament of the altar, by the effi- 
cacy of Christ’s mighty word spoken by the 


priest, there is present really under the form of | 


bread and wine, the natural body and blood of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, conceived of the 
Virgin Mary; and that after the consecration 
there remaineth no substance of bread or wine, 
or any other substance but the substance of 
Christ, God and man.” For enforcing this 
article it was enacted that “whosoever within 
the realm of England, ‘ by word, writing, print- 
ing, or otherwise,’ should ‘ preach, teach, affirm, 
or hold any opinion’ contrary to that article, 
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death by burning.” You will observe the 
sweeping character of this enactment. It in- 
cluded not only all who should “ preach or 
teach,” but all who should “ hold” the opinions 
referred to; so that even in cases where there 
was no evidence of such views having been 
preached or taught, yet if by artful and ensnar- 
ing questions any could be drawn into a con- 
fession of their disbelief in the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, they were equally exposed to 
the terrible penalty of being burnt at the stake. 

This statute was repealed in the reign of 
Edward VI., but re-enacted by Mary, during 
four years of whose short but bloody reign 
nearly 300 martyrs were burnt at the stake, the 
most frequent and most prominent ground of 
their condemnation being their denial or dis- 
belief of the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Perhaps a little reflection may help us to under- 
stand why so much importance is attached to 
this doctrine, and to see the fundamental place 
which it holds in the Romish system. For if 
it be admitted that the priests have power to 
perform the standing miracle of converting ma- 
terial bread and wine into the body and blood 
of Christ, will it not naturally follow that it 
must be for the purpose of its being offered up 
in what they call “ propitiatory sacrifice of the 
mass ?” and then, what can be more reasonable 
than that the sacrificing priest, whose business 
it is thus to make expiation for the sins of the 
worshipper, and to pronounce absolution for 
them (after confession and penance,) should 
have a competent knowledge of the sins which 
are thus to be atoned for and forgiven? And 
what plan so fitted to give him this knowledge 
as that of Auricular Confession? Thus wesee, 
the connection and mutual dependence of the 
various parts of the Popish system, the place 
which transubstantiation holds among the rest 
being like that of the keystone in an arch, or 
the foundation stone in a pillar; remove that, 
by denying the miraculous power of the Priest- 
hood, and the entire structure falls into ruin. 

But if this doctrine of transubstantiation was 
held and cherished by the Romish party, as the 
very keystone of their system, it was no less 
zealously repudiated by the enlightened Reform- 
ers of the 16th century, not only on account 
of its manifest absurdity, but also because it 
practically sets aside the one all-sufficient sacri- 
fice for sin, offered by Christ Jesus on Calvary; 
in virtue of which alone it is that God may be 
just and yet the justifier of all those who be- 
lieve in his only begotten Son. 

It appeared to me that ina Lecture on the 
Reformation, I could hardly avoid this brief 
notice (imperfect as it necessarily is) of the 
prevailing religious system of the time. But 
it forms no part of my plan to exhibit at length 
the errors of popery, neither is it my purpose 
to go further than has already been done into 


should be adjudged heretics, and should suffer; a narrative of the great historical events of the 
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successive reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., 

Mary and Elizabeth, fraught as this period of 
our history is with materials of the richest in- 
terest. My object is, rather, to present to you 
such an account of the principles of the Refor- 
mation, as set forth in statements of Christian 
doctrine, and illustrated by sketches of personal 
experience, as may enable you in some measure 
to enter into the spirit of this memorable time. 

F (To be continued.) 


—— — +wtee- 


CHINESE BIBLE COMPLETED. 


Dr. Culbertson, who has long been laboring 
at Shanghai with the lamented Dr. Bridgman 
on anew Chinese version of the Bible, wrote 
May 3d: 

“T have been permitted to bring to its close 
the great work on which I bave been engaged 
for so many years—the translation of the Bible. 
On the 17th of March, 1851, our committee, 
consisting of five members, began their work. 
On the 27th of March, 1862, I brought it to a 
close, having been left single-handed by the 
lamented death of my only remaining colleague, 
Dr. Bridgman, in November last. The other 
members of the committee, as you are aware, 
were obliged, by ill health, to withdraw before 
we had finished the Pentateuch. The transla- 
tion of the New Testament, and of the Old as 
far as Isaiah, is the work of Dr. Bridgman and 
myself. From Isaiah to Malachi I translated 
alone, though most of it was done prior to Dr. 
Bridgman’s death. I feel deeply grateful to 
our heavenly Father that I have been permitted 
at last to see the end of this task. 

“How often have I despaired of ever finish- 
ing it. Yet in spite of all trials, difficulties, 
and interruptions, [ am now permitted, by the 
goodness of God, to see the whole Bible ready for 
the hands of the printer. An edition of 1,500 
copies is already commenced, with the Berlin 
font, which we hope will be a kind of family 
Bible, kighly valued by our Chinese Chris- 
tians. 

“They have aimed throughout to give ‘a 
translation of the inspired words as exact and 
literal as possible, consistently with the idiom 
of the Chinese language.’”—Episcopal Re- 


corder. 


come forward with large hearts and open hands 
to relieve the overwhelming distress; and the 
poor have cheerfully given of their very pen- 
ury to share the burdens that were yet heavier 
than their own. Many and noble acts of self- 
sacrifice have come to light during the collec- 
tions for the “ Relief Fund,” which meet with 
no other reward than that arising from the feel- 
ing that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

It is not to record such deeds as these, how- 
ever, that these lines are offered to the reader ; 
but simply and truthfully to narrate a recent 
occurrence which is worthy of remembrance as 
an example of the spirit in which, we may be- 
lieve, not a few of the sufferers have met the 
trial that has so largely claimed our sympathy. 

An old woman, in humble life, who resided 
in the district alluded to, although not herself 
a “ mill-hand,” found, from the general depres- 
sion of trade, that her little means were getting 
less and less, until the pressure grew too great 
for her to bear. In her sore poverty she re- 
solved to pack up the few articles she had left, 
and go to Preston, where she had a daughter, 
who was married, and with whom she might 
live. She went to take leave of the minister of 
a congregation of which she was a member; 
and on hearing her plan, he endeavored to dis- 
suade her from it; urging her, if possible, to 
remain where she was, in hope of better times, 
and adding that perhaps her daughter might 
be even worse off than herself. “That cannot 
be,” said the old woman; “ for I am very poor, 
and have nothing left to live on. I will go to 
my daughter; for that will be shelter for me, 
at any rate.” The minister, finding that she 
had so miserable a prospect if she remained in 
her old dwelling, kindly gave her the amount 
of her railway fare to Preston, and half a crown 
besides; and with many thanks she took her 
leave of him, and shortly afterwards departed 
on her journey. When she reached Preston 
station, a crowd of boys surrounded her, beg- 
ging to carry her box, which she refused, as all 
the money now left in her purse was a half- 
crown and three pennies. One poor lad, with 
a piteous look, besought her very earnestly to 
let him take it for her, adding, “I will carry it 
to any part of the town for two-pence. Do let 
me; for it is the only way I can get a bit of 
bread, and we’re clemming* at home.” 

Small as was the sum the old woman had to 
begin anew her struggle with the world, she 
had a pitying heart, and the appeal thus made 
was enough. The lad shouldered her box, and 
followed her through the lamp-lit streets to a 
humble part of the town, where she knocked at 
the door of one of the houses; and after wait- 
ing awhile, and receiving no answer, she found 
it was locked. Supposing her daughter might 



















































AN INCIDENT IN THE LANCASHIRE DISTRESS. 


Perhaps a more remarkable spectacle has 
never been witnessed than that of the hundreds 
of thousands of our countrymen in Lancashire, 
who are at this moment deprived of the means 
of earning their daily bread by the suspension 
of work at the cotton mills. It is remarkable 
for the uncomplaining manner in which they 
have borne their sufferings, no less than for the 
wonderful liberality those sufferings have called 
forth in every corner of the British Empire, as 


well as in many foreign lands. The rich have * Starving. 
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be out on some errand, she desired the boy to 
put down the box, and paying him for his ser- 
vices, she seated herself on it by the door, to 
await the daughter’s return. After a time the 
latter came up, and on finding her mother come 
to settle with her, burst into a lamentation: 
“OQ! why have you come, for we are starving. 
I have been out trying to get a morsel for the 
children, and I ean’t. What can we do?” Her 
mother calmed her a little, and begged her to 
open the door. “ Let us goin, any how. I have 
a half-crown in my pocket; and you can take 
that, and buy something; and that will carry 
us over to-morrow, at any rate.”’” They enter- 
ed, and the old woman drew forth her purse to 
take the half-crown, when, to her dismay, she 
found she had paid it to the boy, in the dim 
light of the evening, in mistake for a penny. 
This was too much to bear, and both the women 
sank down, and cried long and bitterly over the 
prospect before them. The mother, however, 
was a truly Christian person; and when the 
first burst of sorrow was past, her faith rose tri- 
umphant over all. ‘ Well,” said she, “ never 
mind! we have two-pence left; and let us be 
thankful to God for that, and for a roof above 
our heads. You take it; it will buy bread for 
youand the children to-night; and I will goon 
to bed, for I shan’t want anything; and let us 
hope that God will provide for to-morrow when 
it comes.” The daughter did aecordingly, and 
that night passed away with its griefs and sor 
rows. With the early morning came a tap at 
the door, which the daughter opened. A boy 
stood before her, who introduced himself some 
what briefly with—* Didn’t I bring a box here 
for an old woman last night?” “Yes, you 
did.” “‘ Where is she?” “ Up stairs.” “Then 
tell her to come down ; for I want to see her.” 
Very soon the mother made her appearance, 
and was greeted with—* Missus, do you know 
you gave me a half-crown last night instead of 
a penny? because you did, and I have brought 
it back. Here it is.” ‘Yes, my lad, I did; 
and I am very much obliged to you for bringing 
it back again. But I want to know how you 
came to do so; for I thought you told me you 
were clemming at home?” “ Yes, we are very 
bad off,” said the boy, brightening up as he 
spoke ; “but I go to Sunday-School, and I love 
Jesus—and I couldn’t be dishonest.” 

This needs no comment. It is simply an in- 
stance of what the power of religion can do, 
when put to the sorest test; for it was ¢his that 
overcame the sorrows of poverty and the dread 
of starvation in the aged Christian, when no 
earthly help seemed near; and it was this that 
made the noble boy more than a conqueror, in 
preferring to suffer the pangs of hunger rather 
than defile his conscience by a secret sin. 

“This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” —The British Friend. 
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From the Leisure Hour. 
USELESS LABORS. 


There is a characteristic anecdote recorded 
of Dr. Johnson and a certain renowned fiddler 
of his acquaintance. Desirous of winning favor 
of the great literary lion, the musjcian waited 
upon him one morning, and, producing his in- 
strument, commenced a long concerted piece of 
the most complex description. The Doctor, 
whose ear was not easily tickled by sweet sounds, 
sat looking at him for some time, expecting that 
the tune would be finished. But the performer 
went on through a series of rapid modulations, 
which seemed to be endless, and, in the enthu- 
siasm of his art, failed to see that the great 
man was annoyed instead of delighted with his 
talent, and was rolling and fidgeting with im- 
patience in his uneasy chair. At length the 
musician finished with a grand climax—* There, 
Doctor!” said he, “ that is a piece of the most 
tremendous difficulty!” but instead of a com- 
pliment on his skill he received the ungracious 
reply, delivered in a tone almost savage—“ Sir, 
I wish it had been impossible.” 

Without adopting the Doctor’s appreciation 
of music, we can endorse the sentiment ex- 
pressed in his uneourteous reply, as applicable 
to other matters. It is perfectly true that there 


are a number of things constantly attempted 
and done, the sole, or at any rate the chief mo- 


tive for attempting them, being the difficulty of 
their execution—with, of eourse, the -expecta- 
tion of applause, and it may be of gain, from 
their achievement. Those who set about them 
never put the question, Cut bono? The idea 
of utility is left out of consideration altogether; 
it is enough for them if the thing is diffi- 
cult; if it has hitherto been accounted impos- 
sible, and they can manage to do it, so much the 
better. 

Perhaps the oldest example of the feats to 
which we allude, was that of the ancient Greek 
scribe, who wrote upon vellum the whole of the 
Iliad of Homer, in a compass 'so small, that when 
rolled up it was contained in a nutshell. But 
we need not have recourse to the ancients for 
samples of this kind of industry; we have scribes 
of our own, who write in characters still more 
minute—who will cram the ten commandments 
into the area of asixpence. A curious example 
of this minute writing was sold at public sale a 
few years back in London, and its histery illus- 
trates well the not uncommon fate of labors 
elaborately trifling. It was an Indian ink por- 
trait, indifferently executed, of Alexander Pope, 
surrounded with a design in scroll-work, very 
broad and stiffly done, in what seemed to be 
hair lines of pen and ink ; and it was knocked 
down, along with some other sketches, for a 
few shillings. A few days afterwards, the 
dealer who purchased it discovered unexpect- 
edly, while looking for the name of the artist 
through a lens, that the supposed hair lines 
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of the scroll-work were lines of writing, 
legible only with a powerful magnifier, and that 
they were a transcript of the life of the poet, 
by one of his biographers. Here was the labor 
of months, of almost blinding application, literal- 
ly thrown away. 

Taking up a book from a stall the other day, 
and opening it accidentally upon a page of va- 
rieties, the first that met the eye were the fruits, 
contained in a few lines, of a wearisome amount 
of misdirected biblical research. The writer 
had ascertained—it must have been done with 
great trouble—the middle verse, the middle 
word and the middle letter of the sacred volume 
—each discovery necessitating, be it remem- 
bered, a new search ab initio, as neither the 
middle word nor the middle letter would be 
found even in the same chapter as the middle 
verse. We could not help thinking how large 
a portion of the volume might have been com- 
mitted to memory with the same expenditure 
of labor, and how much more profitable that 
would have been to the laborer. 

Not the least remarkable among useless la- 
bors, is what may fairly be styled the superfluous 
needlework of the ladies. The history of fe- 
male industry, which never yielded one penny 
ofgreward, or was attended with any useful re- 
sult to others, would comprehend a review of 
domestic life extending over many centuries. 
Such a history would show, that while the poor 
and thrifty plied their needles for purposes of 
usefulness, the women of a higher class plied 
theirs in slavish obedience to the fashion of the 
day, which arbitrarily forbids at one period, 
what it as peremptorily enjoins at another, 
emphatically ignoring the principle of utility. 
The species of idle work we allude to, has un- 
dergone a variety of phases, from the hideous 
tapestry of the middle ages, down to the pic- 
torial Berlin work of modern days, scarcely less 
hideous. It will be a grand day for our Eng- 
lish wives and daughters, when any one shall 
succeed in convincing them that many of these 
things are not ornamental—that, on the con- 
trary, they are for the most part offensive to a 
cultivated taste, and repulsive to the educated 
eye; and that the true vocation of those who 
have idle hours to spare, is to lend assistance to 
the needy and oppressed. 

To some minds the temptation to engage 
in a difficult task, merely because it is difficult, 
is irresistible ; and this is sometimes illustrated 
in very odd ways. On the coast of Cornwall, 
not far from the Lizard point, there rises a tall 
columnar rock washed by the waves, and known 
by the name of the Bumble Rock. A few years 
ago, a gentleman who happened to be excur- 
sionizing in the neighborhood came to the rock, 
and seeing how difficult it must be to climb to 
the top of it, resolved to accomplish the feat. 
He forthwith began the ascent, and did climb 
to a considerable height, but happening to look 
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down, the sight of the stony peaks below, with 
the wild waves dashing among them, so com- 
pletely paralyzed his limbs, that he had not the 
power to move a step further, much less to re- 
turn. He was fortunately perceived by a man 
who was working at a distance, who summoned 
persons to his assistance, by whom he was ex- 
tricated from his perilous position. Instances 
similar to the above, though perhaps not so se- 
rious, will occur to most of our readers—for we 
have all seen something of the kind, even if we 
cannot recall it in our own experience. 

The addiction to useless employments seems 
with some people a kind of morbid necessity. 
We knew a man who passed all his leisure time 
in painfully grinding rough stones into the shape 
of hones for razors, which were perfectly worth- 
less when finished, and which he never at- 
tempted todispose of. We fell in with a Parisian 
sculptor some years ago, who laying aside his 
clay and marble, took to practising on chestnuts, 
turnips, apples, and lumps of chalk—executing 
beautiful groups and figures in materials so per- 
ishable, that they scarcely endured for a week, 
and which, consequently, brought him no remu- 
neration. But the most remarkable “instance 
of persistency in a useless labor, is one which 
we fell in with but the other day, in a pawn- 
broker’s window in Holborn. This was a vol- 
ume in manuscript, handsomely bound and gilt, 
and written with extraordinary care and neat- 
ness, containing about four hundred pages of 
three columns each; it was without a single 
idea, and what is more, comprised but one word, 
which formed the whole of its contents. The 
mystery is explained by the title, which ran 
thus (if we recollect right)—* Thirty-three 
thousand five hundred and thirty-five ways of 
spelling scissors.” Imagine an author sitting 
down to the composition of such a work; 
imagine the dreary monotony of the task—the 
endless combinations of consonants and vowels 
—the numberless experiments that must have 
failed—and the examinations and re-examina- 
tions that were imperative, in order to escape 
repetitions. Yet here it was—done, and done 
thoroughly, and exquisitely copied out on fine 
paper, well bound, and offered for sale for three 
pounds. Three pounds! for the labor of tens 
of thousands of hours !—labor which had it been 
employed upon the humblest kind of mechani- 
eal drudgery—say the splitting of lucifer 
matches—would have brought the author a hun- 
dred pounds at least. It was a luckless hour 
for him when he discovered the unlucky word 
which was capable of such a prodigious num- 
ber of transformations, and by which he must 
have been hag-ridden through all that dreary 
drudgery. Perhaps there is no fact in the 
whole history of useless labor to match this. 

Here we close this brief paper. We have 
said nothing of those useless accomplishments 
by which men gain a golden harvest by risking 
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their necks—that branch of the subject not 
being to our taste. 


sieaiacssiilliiaiiaincciiaety 
SALUBRITY OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


The Southern States, especially the so-called 
cotton States, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, have, gene- 
rally speaking, a beautiful, genial and salubrious 
climate. The winter isshort and mild ; it com- 
mences in December and lasts to the middle of 
February. Snow is very scarce, especially in the 
low country along the coast of the Atlantic Ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico. Ice appears only through a 
few nights of the season, and melts towards noon. 
~ Rain is frequent during the months of November 
and December. The spring is very short; it com- 
mences in February and ends with March. Jn 
April the summer heat sets in and lasts until the 
middle of Ogtober, interrupted at the end of 
September and Oetober only by a few cool 
nights. The summer, although long, is seldom 
as hot and sultry as the few hot days in the 
Middle States and New England. The nights 
are generally cool and pleasant. Dews com- 
mence only to fall after midnight. Fogs are 
very scarce at any time during the year, and in 
some parts of the Southern States, as, for in- 
stance, in Lower Georgia, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, nearly unheard of. Generally speaking, 


there is no healthier country of equal extent in 


the world than the Southern States. It is a fact 
that portions of it are unhealthy, and small parts 
of it extremely so; but the latter applies only to 
the swamps and rice-fields along the mouths of 
the rivers, most especially of the Waccamaw, 
Ashley, Cooper, Savannah, Ogeechee, Altamaha, 
Satilla and St. Mary’s rivers on the Atlantic coast. 
The sickly portious of the Southern States are 
inconsiderable, and generally confined to the 
mouths of the rivers, the immediate vicinity of 
the water courses, and some swamps in the inte- 
rior, all of which can be easily avoided. 

The sickly portious of the State of South Car- 
olina are confined to the mouths of the Wacca- 
maw, Santee, Ashley and Cooper rivers, and to 
the ricefields and swamps below the latter two 
rivers to the Savannah river. The islands and 
coast of South Carolina, the towns of Beaufort 
and Bluffton, are perfectly healthy. The city 
of Charleston is frequently visited by yellow 
fever, and unacclimatized foreigners are subject 
to very fatal bilious fevers, especially by a change 
from the city to the country, and vice versa. 

The interior of South Carolina, above the 
South Carolina Railroad, leading from Charles- 
ton to Augusta, Ga., is perfectly healthy, and as 
much so for northerners as for southerners. 

The sickly part of Georgia is very unimpor- 
tant, and mainly confined to the rice swamps 
along the Savannah, Ogeechee, Altamaha, Satil- 
la, and the St. Mary’s rivers, and to the vicinity 
of Savannah river upto the city of Augusta. 
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The cities of Savannah and Augusta are now 
and then visited by yellow fever, but with the 
exception of this, the city of Savannah is one of 
the healthiest cities on the face of the globe, and its 
mortality is never as high as that of the north- 
ern cities. From the year 1829 to the year 1852 
Savannah was entirely free from yellow fever, 
but in and after the latter year it has been again, 
but not frequently, subject to this disease. 
The interior of Georgia, especially in the pine 
barrens along the Atlantic Ocean and the 
line of Florida, and again the mountainous 
part above the railroad leading from Augusta 
to Atlanta, are perfectly healthy, as much so as 
any country in the world. Even the immediate 
surroundings of the large Ockefeenockee swamp 
in Ware Co., Georgia, on the line of Florida, 
are not uohealthy. 

The State of Florida, with the exception of the 
vicinity of large water-coursesand stagnant lakes, 
and its swamps and everglades, is perfectly 
healthy. 

Alabama is generally a less healthy State than 
Georgia. Its most sickly portions are found 
around Mobile Bay, and the lower parts of the 
Mobile and Alabama rivers. The yellow fever 
visits Mobile nearly as often as it does New Or- 
leans, and ascends sometimes as high as Mont- 
gomery on the Alabama river, and Demopolis, in 
the fork of the Tombigbee and Black Warrior 
rivers, which are besides favorable to intermittent 
fever. With this exception the State of Alabama 
is a healthy one, especially that part of it above 
the Tennessee river, and around the spurs of the 
mountains which enter this State from Tennsesee 
and Georgia. 

Again, the State of Mississippi is, generally 
speaking, a very healthy State. The only less 
healthy portions of it are the bottoms of the 
Mississippi river. The yellow fever ascends this 
river sometimes, but very seldom as high up as 
the city of Memphis, and infests Woodville, 
Natchez and Vicksburg. Sometimes it ascends 
as far in the interior as Jackson, Brandon, Mad- 
ison and Canton, but very rarely. All other 
parts of Mississippi are perfectly healthy, as 
much so as any northern country. Even the 
immediate bottoms of the Mississippi river im- 
part only an intermittent fever, which is never 
fatal, easily cured, and affects the constitution 
much less than in more northern countries. 

The sickly portion of the State of Louisiana is 
confined to the lower parts along the Mississippi 
river and the banks of the Red river. Other 
parts of the State are perfectly healthy. The 
yellow fever visits New Orleans nearly every 
year, from the middle of July (seldom, if ever, 
before) to the beginning of November, but not 
always in an epidemic or contagious form. Af- 
ter the first of July it is not safe for northern or 
any other not acclimatized troops to remain in the 
city of New Orleans; they arein danger of being 
decimated by the dreadful disease, but they may 
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then safely march out of New Orleans, and en- 
camp about twenty five or thirty miles above the 
city on the uplands along the railroad to Jackson. 
They may be sure that the rebel army will not 
then retake the city, for the yellow fever is even 
more fatal to them than it is to the soldiers of 
the Union. 

The above truthful statement will show that 
the Southern States are by no means an 
unhealthy, deadly country. 

There are insects which render the sojourn in 
warm climates during the summer disagreeable, 
and among those in the southern States are espe- 
cially the mosquitoes, sand flies and red bugs ; 
but the first are only troublesome along the wa- 
ter-courses and in the swamps ; there are none, 
or very few, in the interior. The sand flies are 
only intolerable along the sea-cvast, but can be 
expelled bysmoke. The red-bugs, little red in- 
sects rarely visible by the naked eye, infest all the 
woods and are very troublesome to the careless 
invader ; they penetrate the skin in large num- 
bers and produce intolerable irritation, and some- 
times a dangerous swelling; but they may be 
easily kept off by inserting pulverized camphor 
or sulphur in the shoes, and carrying pieces of 
sulphur in the pockets. Although subject to 
their attacks, [ have in this way invariably kept 
them off in all my continued rambles and surveys 
in the southern forests.— Ohio Valley Farmer. 


<select 
DISTILLATION AND EFFECTS OF HEAT. 


There are two kinds of distillation, which 
are entirely distinct in their nature and results, 
and by which the effects of heat in changing 
the character of substances are exemplified in a 
most remarkable manner. These processes are 
called common, and destructive distillation. The 
former consists in applying a moderate degree 
of heat to a substance, such as water, by which 
it is converted intu vapor, and after this it is 
again converted into water by refrigeration. Or 
it is perhaps more clearly explained by the 
treatment of a liquid, such as a mash of malt, 
which contains ardent spirits combined with 
water. By the application of a lower tempera- 
ture than that of boiling water to the mash in 
a still, the spirits pass over in the condition of 
vapor, are condensed in a refrigerator, and thus 
they are separated or distilled from the mash. 
This is common distillation, by which no chem- 
ical change is effected in the nature of the sub- 
stances treated. The water is first converted 
into vapor by heat, then converted into water 
again by cold; and as the spirits boil at a lower 
degree of temperature than water, they are sepa- 
rated from the water by distilling at a low tem- 
perature, and then are converted into a liquid 
state again by cooling. 

Destructive distillation consists in applying a 
high degree of heat to substances in retorts, by 
which products of an entirely different chem- 
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ical character from the substances treated are 
obtained. Some of the most astonishing re- 
sults connected with modern chemistry and the 
practical arts are due to destructive distillation. 
For example, when a charge of bituminous coal 
is placed in a retort raised to a red heat, a great 
portion of this solid is converted into the gas 
which is used for illumination, and it will flow 
unchanged for miles through tubes exposed to 
the lowest atmospheric temperature. Common 
oil subjected to the same treatment will also 
produce gas, but it is not converted by refriger- 
ation into oil again. Many liquids and several 
solids subjected to such a degree of heat, pro- 
duce similar results; hence as the character of 
the products is entirely changed by the opera- 
tion, it has been called destructive distillation. 

The wonderful effects of heat in distillation 
are shown in the variety of products obtained, 
and the study of these deserves general atten- 
tion. For example, in distillation of cannel 
coal a different chemical product is obtained 
with almost every different degree of heat to 
which the coal is subjected. If the heat is 
gradually raised, a very clear oil first passes 
over, at a comparatively low temperature, then 
darker colored oils, then thick tar. On the 
other hand, if the coal is subjected at once toa 
low red heat, most of the matter that would 
otherwise have passed off as oil and tar is con- 
verted into gas, and all these products are dif- 
ferent in their chemical characteristics. A full 
cherry red heat is that at which coal in a re- 
tort is treated to obtain the best illuminating 
gas. If the heat is raised much above this, a 
greater quantity but an inferior quality of gas 
results. The manufacture of a heavy oil and 
tar from distilled coal, was conducted by Lord 
Dundonald, in Scotland, about 1768, long be- 
fore gas was made for public illumination. The 
tar was employed for coating the bottoms of 
ships, to prevent the attacks of the ship worm, 
before a copper sheathing was generally applied. 
In the spirit with which the manufacture of 
tar was pursued, Lord Dundonald narrowly 
missed producing coal oil for commercial pur- 
poses, although he used a retort similar to some 
that were employed within the last four years 
for distilling coal in making kerosene. 

One of the most remarkable products of dis- 
tilled coal, peat, &c., is parafine, which was dis- 
covered by the German chemist Reichenbach, 
about 1833, as one of the products of tar. It 
is a white substance, resembling wax in some 
of its features. This chemist also obtained oil, 
which he called eupion, from tar. About the 
same time that parafine was thus obtained from 
coal tar, Dr. Christison, of Edinburgh, also 
produced it from Rangoon petroleum, and call- 
ed it petroline. From this petroleum he also 
distilled several oils, such as those which are 
now in common use for illumination. Prior to 
1860, the distillation of coal had been carried 
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on for several years upon a very expensive scale 
in Europe and America for obtaining illumina- 
ting oil; but the great supplies distilled in na- 
ture’s extensive laboratory, situated in the val- 
ley of the Alleghany, have supplanted all the 
similar products of coal distillation, and the 
amount exported this year, up to the present 
time, exceeds fifteen millions of dollars. 

A good idea of the varied and remarkable 
effects of heat upon coal in distillation may be 
communicated by stating that forty-two differ- 
ent substances have been separated from coal 
and classified, and the production of some of 
these engages important branches of industry. 
Among them are illuminating gas, coke, ammo- 
nia, naphtha, benzole, heavy oil, parafine, tar, 
aniline and all those beautiful colors derived 
from it which are now so common on silk and 
woolen fabrics. Distillation, and the effects of 
heat upon various substances, form most inter- 
esting and instructive studies to inquirers after 
scientific knowledge.— Scientific American. 
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Towa YEARLY Meetina.—At the sugges- 
tion of a valued correspondent, and in answer 
to inquiries, we may state that Iowa Yearly 
Meeting is to be opened at Spring Creek Meet- 
ing House, on Fifth-day, the 10th of Ninth 
month next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. Temporary 
buildings are in course of erection to accommo- 
date the meeting. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders will be 
held on Third-day preceding, at 10 o’clock, A. 
M., and a public meeting for worship on Fourth- 
day at 11 o’clock A. M. 

The nearest approach to Sprina CREEK by 
Rail-Road from Chicago is by way of Burling- 
ton:to Eddyville. From this place there is a 
stage road nine miles to Oskaloosa, and from 
thence three miles to Spring Creek. 





Marriep, at Randolph, Ohio, on the 21st of 5th 
-mo., 1863, Harris, son of Isaac and Rebecca Hutch- 
ins, (the former deceased,) to Jemima, daughter of 
Robert and Ann Jenkins, all members of West 
Branch Monthly Meeting. 


—_— +o 


Dizp, on 19th of 7th mo., 1863, in the 72d year of 
his age, Henry Yount, an elder of West Branch 
Monthly Meeting, Miami county, Ohio. 

The pious life and services of this dear friend, 
were closed, after about one week’s severe affliction ; 
a part of the time however, he was favored with 
comparative ease and comfort, and seemed much to 
enjoy the company of numerous sympathizing 
friends, whose frequent visits had been continued 
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several weeks on account of his wife’s sore affliction. 
A friend referring to her happy state of mind and 
patient resignation, he replied: “It is a great favor 
and satisfaction; our kind Father is good and merci- 
ful to us all; though we have to suffer, he knows 
what is best and will not forsake us,” with other 
expressions of comfortable assurance. He often 
spoke of his services with diffidence, and of late 
“has thought he should not be of much more use,” 
yet expressed that, “he hoped to be faithful.” 
Whilst averse to sectarian bigotry, he was a faith- 
ful believer in the truth and its simplicity as held by 
Friends. 


Diep, on the 26th of 4th mo., 1863, Sanam Emma, 
daughter of Harriet and Aquila Lewis, aged 4 years, 
4 months and 24 days. 


——, on 29th of 5th month, 1863, at Collins, Erie 
county, N. Y., Satty Nicnotps, wife of Ezra Nich- 
olds, aged 67 years and 10 months, a member of 
Collins Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


—— near Bellefonte, Pa., on the morning of the 
18th of 7th mo., 1863, Robert V. MILLER, a mem- 
ber of Centre Monthly Meeting of Friends held in 
Bellefonte, in the 68th year of his age. 


——, near Lynn Grove, Iowa, on the 8th of 7th 
mo., 1863, JosepH Jounson, son of Jervis and Melissa 
L. Johnson, in the 32d year of his age. 

He went on the morning of the 8th to repair his 
wagon, which had been left standing on the side of 
a hill, loaded with rails. Not returning in reasona- 
ble time, search was made, and it was found that 
the wagon, having started from its original position, 
and run several yards further down the hill, had 
crushed him against a tree. From the nature of his 
injuries it is presumed that his death must have been 
almost immediate. 

“Therefore be ye also ready; for in such an hour 
as ye think not the Son of man cometh.” 


——, at the residence of her son-in-law Hilbard 
Mudge, near Adrian, on 4th mo. 15th, in the 84th 
year of her age, Lypta Macry, widow of Obed Ma- 
cey, formerly of Nantucket. 

She was entirely blind for fourteen years, and be- 
ing unable to attend meetings, her friends some- 
times met with her. These seasons were very much 
prized by her, and she often expressed how kindly 
she was cared for, and sometimes almost feared she 
should not be patient enough in enduring all that 
her Heavenly Father was pleased to bestow upon her. 
When near her close, being asked if she wanted any- 
thing, she said, “No, lam just going to meet my 
Saviour.” Thus giving evidence that she was among 
those who receive the blessing attached to those who, 
when their Lord and Master cometh, are found 
watching. 


——, near Adrian, 6th mo. 30th, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Richard Harkness, in the 78th 
year of her age, Mary Crang, wife of Elijah Crane, 
formerly of New York City. 

She had, for several years, usefully filled the re- 
sponsible station of an elder. The welfare of Socie- 
ty lay very near to her, and sometimes when the 
prospect looked rather discouraging about a succes- 
sion of standard-bearers, her confidence seemed un- 
shaken, that that Arm of Power which had hitherto 
sustained them would be near even to the end. For 
some weeks she gradually sank away, but her mind 
seemed bright and clear, and a few hours before her 
death, being asked if she saw anything in her way, 
she replied, “ No.” 

, on the 8th of 5th month, 1863, aged 27 
years, Exvtis Barrett, a member of Fairfield Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. This dear friend mani- 
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fested a decided attachment to our society, promis-, elementary instruction of children too young to enter 


ing future usefulness therein. He bore a severe and 
somewhat protracted illness, with becoming patience 
and Christian resignation, having a well grounded 
hope, it is believed, of a happy immortality through 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. 


Diep, at the residence of her son, Nathan H. Bas- 
sett, 7th mo., 5th, Saran Bassett, widow of Artemas 
Bassett, formerly of Starksboro, Vermont. 

During her residence in Michigan, she has mostly 
been a diligent attender of meetings, and manifested 
a great interest in the prosperity of our Society, 
sometimes walking over a mile to meeting when 
nearly 80 years old. 


+ ~0 


GENERAL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE OF 
FRIENDS. 


The Seconé General First-day School Conference 
of Friends, will be during the week of, or imme- 
diately after Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 

All Friends’ First-day Schools in the United 
States and Canada, are invited to participate, and 
are requested to send delegates. 

Robert Lindley Murray, 
James C. Thomas, 
James Whitall, 
Henry T. Wood, 
Murray Shipley, 
William H. Taylor, 
Timothy Harrison, 
Jeremiah Hadley, 
Executive Committee. 


nd 
FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will, it is expected be re-opened 
after the summer vacation, on the first of Ninth 
month next, the Boys’ School being situated on 
Cherry street, west of Eighth, and the Girls’ School 
on Seventh street, between Cherry and Race streets. 

The Course of Instruction now adopted in the 
Boys’ School, embraces, besides the ordinary 
branches, a selection of more advanced mathemati- 
cal, scientific and classical studies, on the satisfac- 
tory completion of which the pupil will be entitled 
to a diploma or certificate of scholarship. 

During the winter months, lectures on scientific 
subjects are delivered, illustrated by appropriate ap- 
paratus and experiments. 

The Course of Study at the Girls’ School embraces 
in addition to the elementary branches—Algebra, 
Geometry, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Physiology, Natural History, Botany, 
Physical Geography, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, 
Rhetoric and Composition. Instruction is also given 
in Trigonometry, Mensuration, and the French and 
Latin languages. 

As the proper classification of the scholars early 
in the session is important, it is desirable that those 
who intend to enter pupils forthe coming term should 
do so as early in the session as possible. Applica- 
tion may be made at the School rooms on and after 
the first of Ninth month. 

It is believed these Schools are deserving of the 
patronage and support of Friends, offering as they 
do great advantages for the libéral and guarded 
education of their children, and at a very moderate 
cost. 

The attention of Friends is also especially invited 
to the Primary Schools in the Northern and Western 
Districts, where provision is made for the careful 


the principal Schools. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
Joun Carter, Clerk, 
Philadelphia, Seventh mo., 1863. 2t. 


———__+—~er 


From the London A. 8. Reporter. 
LIBERIA. 


We append an extract from a letter from 
Alexander Crummell, who has recently returned 
to Monrovia, and which gives encouraging ac- 
counts of the progress of that interesting Afro- 
American colony : 

Monrovia, April 10, 1863. 

“T have been so brief a time home that I can 
say but little about the country ; but if you will 
allow me, I shall be glad, once ina while, to 
collect a few items of intelligence which may 
seem to show progress. One thing strikes me 
most forcibly, namely, the immense number of 
bricks made this year, and the many new houses 
which are building. Some years ago thatched 
houses furmed the habitations of our citizens : 
they gave way to frame buildings. The day of 
frame buildings is past, and now brick buildings 
are springing up on every side. In our agri- 
cultural districts I see a very great change: 
there is less wood-land than when I left two 
years ago, new plantations have been opened, old 
ones are larger, more sugar-mills have been im- 
ported, more sugar is in the market, andata 
cheaper price. I wish I couldsay much about 
cotton; but one fact I may mention. A friend of 
mine—one of my parishioners—is now buying 
cotton in goodly quantities from the natives, and 
as he buys, the quantity that comes increases. 
He has the largest hopes, sends seed into the 
interior, and expects to stimulate its wide growth 
in the interior. Our coffee culture was never in 
such a prosperous and hopeful state as at the 
present. Iam trying tocollect the facts pertain- 
ing to it, and I shall not be surprised if fully 
half a million of acres are planted this year. 
Mr. Morris’s visit to Liberia has done great 
good. I hope our next legislature will be com- 
posed of able men, and that generous offers from 
abroad may meet with a favorable notice.” 


—_———.-- 
PUNCTUALITY. 


Among mechanics, punctuality is a great de- 
sideratum. Show us a mechanic who will get 
our work done by the time specified, and we 
will cherish him as the apple of our eye. But 
to the mechanic who makes us call twice (fire 
and sickness excepted,) we bid farewell—‘a 
long farewell”—he is not the man for our 
money. The mechanic gains nothing by false 
promises except a bad name. In order to grasp 
at all the work in the neighborhood many a me- 
chanic will promise, when he knows it is not in 
his power to perform. To say nothing of the 
vice of lying, than which there is nothing more 
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low and contemptible, the mechanic, in the end, 
gets far less work by false promises than he 


would by a strict adherence to the truth. Punc- 


twality ina mechanic is the soul of business, 


the foundation of prosperity, and the security 


of a good reputation. 
——— ~~ ___—_ 
CURIOSITIES OF COAL MINING. 


The last volume of the “ Transactions of the 
North of England Institute of Mining En- 


gineers ” contains some particulars which would 


make an interesting paper on the curiosities of 


coal mining. Men cannot read without aston- 
ishment of the difficulties which have been over- 
come by miners in pursuit of coal, and the vast 
amounts of money laid out—sunk, so to speak— 
in mines. ‘ What is called Murton Pit, not far 
from Durbam, is remarkable for the difficulties 
overcome in sinking to the coal. In the pro- 
cess of excavation the sinkers encountered prob- 
ably the largest body of water ever met with in 
any one mining adventure. The estimated 
quantities seem incredible. No less than nine 
thousand and three hundred gallons of water 
were lifted every minute from a bed of quick- 
sand which lay at a depth of one hundred and 
forty feet from the surface. This bed was 
forty feet in thickness, and for its whole extent 
thoroughly saturated with water. Any person 
may conceive of the difficulty of sinking through 
such a quicksand. To encounter and defeat not 
far short of ten thousand gallons of flooding 
springs, minute after minute and day after day, 
might well have appalled any engineer. But 
the engineer fought the floods with their own 
weapons; he made use of the vapor generated 
from water—steam—and added horse-power to 
horse-power until, in all, he placed steam en- 
gines around that one pit to the extent of no 
less than one thousand five hundred and eighty- 
four horse-power. Night and day those pump- 
ing-engines were at work pumping up the floods ; 
cranks, ‘crabs,’ and all kinds of requisite en- 
gineering were added, and the water was obliged 
to give in—or rather to come out. Murton Col- 
liery is now a thriving concern, and sends up 
tubs of coal instead of gallons of water every 
minute to the surface. But at what cost was 


this water pumped out? At an expenditure of 


no less than $2,000,000. 

‘Tt is remarkable that in another sinking for 
coal, about a couple of miles from the same lo- 
cality, the same enemy was again encountered, 
and in a continuation of the same bed of quick- 
sand. The colliery-viewer, however, conducted 
his campaign so adroitly that he was able to in- 
sulate each separate ‘ feeder’ of water as it was 
met with in each stratum of sand and limestone 
—so that, while an aggregate amount of upwards 
of five thousand gallons of water per minute was 
met with in passing through the various beds, so 


cleverly was the whole passage accomplished that 
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at no time were there more than five hundred 
gallons in one minute to pump away. This, in- 
deed, was a quantity sufficient to frighten some; 
but in comparison with the nine thousand and 
odd gallons at Murton it was nothing. 

“There are pits where, long aftercoal hasbeen 
for many years extracted from them, the waters 
break in and flood the mine. In these instances, 
again, great enterprise is manifested. In the 
case of the ‘drowned’ colliery at Jarrow an at- 
tempt was made a few years ago to draw off 
the water and to resume ordinary operations. 
But the sum of one hundred and ten thous- 
and dollars was spent fruitlessly in this attempt, 


and it was ultimately abandoned without draw- 


ing up a single ton of coal. . 
“ Whence all this subterranean water comes 


is an interesting question, but scarcely capable 


of receiving a satisfactory reply. Its amount 
must be immense to affurd nearly ten thousand 


gallons per minute at one sinking—and probably 
it is the accumulation of numberless ceuturies 
of surface waters which have percolated through 
the porous strata. It is always threatening, and 
never materially diminished, as respects its vast 
aggregate, by any efforts of man; on the con- 
trary, it is always gaining on man and filling up 
his excavations. No less than thirty-six col- 
lieries near the river Tyne have been, in mi- 
niog phrase, ‘drowned out,’ or rendered unwork- 
able by an irresistible irruption of water, after 
the best main Wallsend seam had been nearly 


exhausted. These stand in the coal district like 


closed factories in the cotton towns; with this 


difference, that the cotton factories may be re- 
opened and busily at work again, while the 


drowned collieries are probably drowned until the 


world shall be burnt up. The late Thomas John 


Taylor, indeed, devised a plan for drawing off wa- 
ter from the whole of the drowned pits, and gave 


notice of his intention to apply to Parliament for 


an act empowering its execution. Death, how- 
ever, overtook him and his plan.” 


There have been many unsuccessful attempts. 


The owners of Haswell colliery sunk in a quick- 
sand $300,000, and had to give up after all. 


So long ago as 1820, at another colliery, an 
equally fruitless attempt was made. Not far 
from the abandoned Haswell pit a company sunk 
half a million of dollars, but they have got a rich 
mine. 

« Another highly and generally interesting 
topic is the probable duration of this great north- 
ern field in relation to its supplies of coal. The 
crudest notions are current upon this point, nor, 
indeed, does anything like a well founded opin- 
ion generally exist. New light is thrown on 
the question by the more perfect knowledge 
which we gradually acquire of the contents of 
this deposit of mineral fuel. It is manifest that 
three conditions govern the question ; and these 
are, the amount of available coal now remaining 
underground, the rate at which it isnow being 
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exhausted, and the probability of the increase of 
that rate in future years. Now, as to the last 
consideratidn, the rate of exhaustion has been 
gradually and greatly increasing of late years, 
Fifteen years ago a mining engineer declared 
that if the annual production of salable coal in the 
northern coal field should reach 10,000,000 tons, 
the beds would last for 331 years only. He was 
thought to be too hasty a chronologer ; but in 
1854 another engineer estimated the duration of 
the supplies at 315 years, while the annual pro- 
duce was, as then computed, 14,000,000 tons. 
Should 20,000,000 tons be raised yearly, the 
fuel, as he calculated, would be exhausted in 
256 years. Now, the annual yield in 1861 was 
22,500,000 tons, according to Mr. Hall; and if 
it should rise to 28,500,000 tons in each year, 
this great coal field will be, in effect, exhausted 
in L177 years. If this annual yield be thought 
exaggerated, it is said to be only in proportion 
to past augmentations for the last six or seven 
years. The same engineer further proceeds to 
show that by a prevalent practice of giving over- 
weight (in Newcastle chaldrons of 53 ewt., and 
even 55 cwt.), the estimate already formed may 
yet further be curtailed, and the duration of 
the supplies be reduced to 167 years.” 

An English writer remarks that this will be a 
startling estimate—to coal miners. 


STATISTICS OF MINNESOTA. 


Borgav or Sraristics, 
St. Paul, May, 1862. \ 

Under the Homestead Law recently passed 
by Congress, Minnesota offers to free settlement 
a much larger area of public lands, and better 
adapted to successful agriculture in soil, cli- 
mate and situation relatively to the great 
avenues of inland commerce, than any other 
Western State. 

Minnesota contains 53,760,000 acres of land. 
Of this the whole area appropriated by settle- 
ment or purchase is about 6,500,000 acres, and 
there are 3,360,000 acres of School Lands, 
leaving 43,900,000 acres still open to free setile- 
ment under the operation of the Homestead Law. 

Three-quarters of this surface consist of roll- 
ing prairie, interspersed with frequent groves, 


of the air, the whole average fall of moisture 
being but one-sixth that of New England. 

The summers, on the other hand, are very 
warm, their mean temperature being that of 
Southern Pennsylvania, and the rains at this 
season are abundant and never failing, though 
the air continues comparatively dry. Professor 
Maury pronounces it the best watered of all the 
Western States. It is alike exempt from the 
severe drouths of Kansas, and the frosts and 
diseases incident to moister atmospheres and 
heavier and less thoroughly drained soils. 

The following facts are collated from the 
official statistics of Minnesota : 

Rapid as has been the growth of the new 
Western States, Minnesota has surpassed them 
all in the rapidity of its progress. Its Popula- 
tion in 1850 was 5,330 ; in 1860, 172,022. Its 
Agricultural Development has been even more 
remarkable. 

The number of acres of plowed land in 1850 
‘was 1,900; in 1854, 15,000; in 1860, 433,267 
—having increased nearly thirty fold in six 
years. ; 

The number of bushels of wheat produced in 
1850 was 1,401; in 1854, 7,000; in 1860, 
5,001,432 bushels, being nearly thirty bushels 
to each inhabitant, or four times as much as 
the whole wheat crop of New England in 1850. 

The whole amount of grain and potatoes pro- 
duced in Minnessota in 1850 was 71,709 
bushels ; in 1860 it was 14,693,517 bushels— 
mostly in the small grains. What a progress 
for ten years ! 

This rapid agricultural growth has been 
achieved chiefly since the collapse of the land 
speculation in 1857. In 1858 Minnesota im- 
ported bread and provisions. In 1861 she ex- 
ported 3,000,000 bushels of wheat alone. 4 

Minnesota is probably the best wheat State in 
the Union, with the exception of California, and 
perhaps Wisconsin. The statistics of her wheat 
crops show an average yield in 1860 of twenty- 
two bushels per acre, and in 1859 of nineteen 
bushels—these results being from fifty to 
three hundred per cent. greater than that of the 
principal wheat States, with the exceptions 
noted. In 1859, for example, the average 
yield of Iowa was four and one-third bushels 


oak openings and belts of hard-wood timber, | peracre ; of Ohio, seven and one-third bushels. 
watered by numberless lakes and streams, and | Illinois, according to a high local authority, 
covered with a warm, dark soil of great fertility. | produces from year to year not more than eight 
The rest, embracing the elevated district im-| bushels per acre, and fifteen bushels is con- 
mediately west of Lake Superior, consists mainly | sidered an unusually large average for the best 
of the rich mineral ranges on its shores, and of | wheat States. The comparative exemption of 
the pine forests which clothe the headwaters of | Minnesota from the diseases and insects which 
the Mississippi, affording inexhaustible supplies | ravage the wheat crops of other States, gives it 
of lumber. ‘la great advantage in the cultivation of this most 
The climate is beautiful,.and one of the most | valuable staple. 
healthful and productive on the continent.| Minnesota is often supposed to be too far 
Though the winter is cold—its mean tempera-| north for corn. This isa great mistake, founded 
ture being that of New Hampshire—its severity | on the- popular fallacy that the latitude governs 
is very much mitigated by the extreme dryness climate. But climates grow warmer towards 
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the west coasts of continents, and although its 
winters are cold, the summers of Minnesota 
are as warm as those of Southern Ohio. It 
may surprise some readers to know that the 
mean summer heat of St. Paul is precisely that 


of Philadelphia, five degrees further south, and 
that it is considerably warmer during the whole 
six months of the growing season than Chicago, 


three degrees further south. The products of 


the soil confirm the indications of the Army 


Meteorological Register. The average yield of 


corn in 1860 was thirty-five and two-thirds 
bushels per acre, and in 1859—a bad year— 
twenty-six bushels. By comparison, in the 
latter year, Iowa produced but twenty-three and 
one-half bushels per acre, and Ohio, the Queen 
of the corn States, but twenty-nine bushels. In 
Illinois—of which corn is the chief staple—Mr. 
Lincoln, now President of the United States, 
in the course of an agricultural address in 1859, 
stated that “the average crop from year to year 
does not exceed twenty bushels per acre. 

These results, so favorable to Minnesota, as a 
corn growing as well as wheat growing State, 
will surprise no one who is familiar with the 
fact established by Climatologists, that ‘“ the 
cultivated plants yield the greatest products 
near the northernmost limits at which they will 
grow.” 

In Southern latitudes, the warm spring de- 
velopes the juices of the plant too rapidly. 
They run into the stalk and leaf to the neglect 
of the seed. Corn, for example, rises thirty 
feet high in the West Indies, but it produces 
only a few grains at the bottom of a spongy 
cob, too coarse for human food. In the South. 
ern States the corn stalk is fifteen feet high, 
but the product is much less than in the 
Northern States, where the stalk is ten or seven 
feet high—and so of all plants which can be 
grown at all at the North. The cool, late 
springs of northern climates restrain the undue 
luxuriance of the stem or leaf, and throw the 
chief development of the plant into the ripen- 
ing period. With the summer heat of Southern 
Ohio, Minnesota yields a greater product of a 
given plant and of a richer quality, because its 
cooler springs check the expenditure of the 
vital juices on the stalk and leaf to lavish them 
on the fruit. On the other hand, with the 
same springs as Massachusetts, Minnesota pro- 
duces more abundant harvests, because it has a 
warmer summer. It thus combines the most 
favorable conditions of quantity and quality 
in its products—and the remark applies equally 
to all the cereals, the esculent roots, and the 
wild grasses of the country, which are as rich 
as the cultivated species in lower latitudes. Its 
wheat, barley, potatoes, &c., are in high favor 
through the Mississippi Valley. 

Its distance from market, which absorbs 


much of the profit of wheat culture in the cost 


of transportation, is forcing attention to its pe- 









culiar advantages for stock raising and wool 
growing. Prominent among these are: 1. The 
richness and luxuriance of the native grasses. 
The statistics of the hay crop of 1860 show a 
total product of 300,000 tons, with an average 
of over two tons per acre, being sixty per cent. 
more than the average of Ohio. The grass is 
mainly cut on the meadows which everywhere 
checker the rolling prairies or fringe the 
countless streams and lakes. 2. The great ex- 
tent of unoccupied land, affording for many 
years to come a wide range of free pasturage. 
3. The remarkable dryness and healthfulness 
of the winter. The sleet, slush, mud, and the 
train of diseases which the damp and variable 
winters of Eastern or Southern climates inflict 


upon animals and men, are here nearly unknown. 


Sheep prefer to live and sleep in the open air 


all winter. The cold, dry air sharpens the ap- 


petite, and promotes the rapid secretion of fat 


and a vigorous muscular development. The 
wool grows finer and heavier, and mutton, beef 
and pork sweeter and more juicy. The effect 
of climate and the rich herbage is seen in 


Dairy products In the census year, 1860, over 
3,000,000 pounds of butter and cheese were 
made from 38,938 cows, or 77°6 pounds per 


head, against 52 pounds per head in Iowa, 46-8 
in [llinois, and 62 in Wisconsin. 


To the dryness of the air, even under the 


abundant rains of summer, the healthfulness of the 


climate is attributed. It is the sanatarium of 


consumptives, and is exempt from the fevers 
and agues incident to the damp, malarious at- 
mosphere of the lower States of the Mississippi 


Valley. To this, too, is largely due the exemp- 


tion of Minnesotu summer from the destructive 
frosts which prevail in moister latitudes, At 
the same time its position in the system of at- 
mospheric circulation, as shown in this report, 
and the great extent of water surface presented 
by its numerous lakes, protects it completely 
from the severe drouths which desolate Kansas. 


Minnesota possesses a great abundance of 


water power. Some of its mill seats—that of 


St. Anthony Falls, for instance—being among 


the finest in the world. Its principal manu- 


factures are flour and lumber, for the latter 
of which the extensive pine forests which cover 
the north-eastern portion of the State afford in- 
exhaustible supplies of material. : 

The commercial position of Minnesota is one 
of the most important on the Continent. The 
Great Lakes connect it with the Atlantic on 
the East—the Mississippi with the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south—and the Red River and 
Saskatchewan, interlocking in Lake Winnipeg, 
carry the chain of navigation through their 
fertile valleys, 1,400 miles to the north-west to 
the gold bearing slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. A considerable emigration is already 
passing though this channel to the gold fields 
of British Columbia. Minnesota is the only 
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State on the west bank of the Mississippi which 


has any great agricultural region tributary to 
it from the west, the whole country west of 
the ninety-eighth parallel, and south of the 
Saskatchewan, being a rainless waste. This level 
belt of arable areas, with its chain of navigable 
rivers, is the natural projection across the west 
half of the continent of the line of overland tran- 
sit formed by the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes across the east half, and suggests itself 
irresistibly as the natural route for a Pacific 
Railroad, with its terminus on the splendid 
harborage of Puget’s Sound. This project, 
which has many warm advocates in England 
and America, would make Minnesota the centre 
of the inter-oceanic commerce of the Continent. 

Congress has granted the State about four 
and a half million acres of land for the construc- 
tion of Railroads, some of which are in process 
of construction. The completion of a few hun- 
dred miles of Railroad will connect the heads 
of navigation on the three great water lines of 
the continent, and place Minnesota virtually as 
near New York as Pittsburg. 

J. A. WHEELOCK, 
Commissioner of Statistics. 


“ SALUTE NO MAN BY THE WAY.” 


Mr. Wheeler, of Kharpoot, when on a jour- 
ney in the interior of Turkey lately, writing to 


children, thus referred to Oriental customs re- 
specting salutations : 

“ Exchanging salutations costs no little time. 
Let me give you a specimen, which will answer 
very well, also, for an account of Mr. Dwight’s 
and my own preliminary compliments with the 
priest, except that we do not use the name of 
God in common salutations. First motioning 
his guest to a seat, which is to be higher or 
lower—a more or less honorable one—according 
to his rank, or the honor intended for him, the 
host then, and usually not before, bids him 
‘welcome.’ To this the guest may reply in 
Armenian, ‘ Pari desank,’ or in Turkish, ‘ Hos 
booldook,’ which is about the same as ‘ Glad to 
see you; and the conversation, perhaps, pro- 
ceeds some what in this style :—Host: ‘ Wel- 
come a thousand times. How do you do?’ 
Guest: ‘ Praise God, I am well. How do you 
do?’ Host: ‘Thank God. May He give you 
life.’ Guest: ‘ By His favor I am well,’ ete., 
etc. Those who would be specially polite go on 
thus almost indefinitely; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing, when the conversation becomes a 
little dull, to repeat the same formulas, which 
are generally mere heartless words. Those 
who wish to appear specially humble, speak of 
themselves as ‘ servants,’ and others as ‘ lords,’ 
mingling also other flattering titles. Where all 
these complimentary formulas are to be acted 
out, you can see that much time must pass in 
vain, and can understand why Christ should 
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say to His disciples, ‘Salute no man by the 
way, (Luke x. 4.) Too much time would be 
lost in mere ceremony. You can see that it 
must be very difficult for us, plain-spoken peo- 
ple, who are accustomed to say what we mean, 
to learn the art of being polite in Oriental 
style.” —Missionary Herald. 


BENEFITS OF HARVESTING MACHINES. 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer says, 
in reference to reaping machines, that “it has 
long since become an acknowledged fact that no 
nation has made such rapid progress in improve- 
ments in labor-saving machines as our own; 
and more especially is this true of agricultural 
implements. The fame of our reapers, thresh- 
ers, &c., has become world-wide ; and the value 
of these and similar inventions to our own peo- 
ple is beyond the power of any man to estimate. 
It is only when we consider the immense grain 
crop of our country—the eight Northwestern 
States alone furnishing 520,000,000 bushels 
per annum—and realize the utter impossibili- 
ty of gathering it without the aid of these ma- 
chines, that we can begin to appreciate their 
value to ‘us as a people. The most of these 
improvements have been made within the last 
quarter of a century, and their progress has 
been constantly accelerated, increasing annual- 
ly in arithmetical ratio. As we are mainly an 
agricultural people—that being the great inter- 
est of the nation, upon which all other interests 
are based—it becomes highly important that our 
agriculturists keep themselves fully posted as 
to all improvements which may aid or cheapen 
their labors, or increase their products. Near- 
ly or quite all these improvements or inventions 
are connected more or less directly with pat- 
ents.” 


<8 ——__—__ 


THIS HAND NEVER STRUCK ME. 


We recently heard the following most touch- 
ing incident. A little boy had died. His 
body was laid out in a darkened retired room 
waiting to be laid away in the grave. 

His afflicted mother and bereaved little sister 
went in to look at the sweet face of the precious 
sleeper, for his face was beautiful even in death. 
As they stood gazing upon the form of one so 
cherished and beloved, the little girl asked to 
take his hand. The mother at first did not 
think it best; but, as her child repeated the 
request, and seemed very anxious about it, she 
took the cold hand of her sleeping bey, and 
placed it in the hand of his weeping sister. 

The dear child looked at it for a moment, 
caressed it fondly, and then looked up to her 
mother through the tears of affection and love, 
and said: ‘ Mother, this little hand never struck 
me !”’ 

What could be more touching and lovely? 

Young readers, have you always been so gen- 
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tle to your brothers and sisters, that, were you 
to die, such a tribute as this could be paid to 
your memory? Could a brother or sister take 
your hand, were it cold, and say: “ This hand 
never struck me ?” 

What an alleviation to our grief, when we are 
called to part with friends, to be able to re- 
member only words and actions of mutual 
kindness and love! How bitter must be the 
sorrow, and how scalding the tears of remorse, 
of an unkind child, as he looks upon the cold 
form, or stands at the grave of a brother or sis- 
ter, a father or mother, towards whom he had 
manifested unkindness ! 

Let us all remember, whatsoever we sow, in 
this respect, that we shall also reap.— Well- 
Spring. 


—_—_——-18 
THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


The leading subject of interest in the scien- 
tific world, during the past month, has proba- 
bly been the discovery of the source of the 
Bahr-el-Abiad or White Nile. This mystery 
of ages has at length been cleared by the exer- 
tions of Captains Speke and Grant ofthe Indi- 
an army. We must confine ourselves here toa 
brief summary of the chief results of their ex- 
plorations. The main fountain of the Nile is 


determined to be the lake Victoria Nyanza, 
which extends from about 3} degrees south to 


20 miles north of the equator, and has an ele- 
vation of about 3,500 feet above the sea-level. 
The Nile issues from the middle of the-north- 
ern boundary of the lake in astream 150 
yards in width, leaping over a fall of 12 feet 
in height. Numerous smaller outlets from the 
same shore converge on the main stream, and 
feed it for 150 miles from the lake. Speke 
traced the course of the river to 2° north, 
at which point it makes a great bend to the 
west, and probably passes through the lake 
Nziga. S. Baker, who most opportunely 
brought assistance to the captains at Gondoko- 
ro, has since started to explore this portion of 
the river. Speke travelled the chord of the 
bend, which measured 70 miles, and again 
struck the river at 3° 45’ N. Lat., at an ivory 
station, a few marches south of Gondokoro. 
He found a difference of 1,000 feet in the 
level of the river before and after the bend, 
so that highly-inclined rapids or falls probably 
intervene. The water-shed from which the 
Nyanza and other lakes in this district are fed, 
seems to form a territory 200 miles broad and 
some 6,000 feet above the sea-level, studded 
with detached conical hills, one of them at 
least 10,00) feet high. Speke calls these 
the mountains of the moon. The chief affluent 
of the lake Nyanza rises in them. It is called 
the Kitangule, and is a noble river 80 yards 
across. This elevated district is in the midst of 
the rainy zone, 233 days in the year hay- 
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ing proved more or Jess wet in 1862. This ac- 
counts for the abundant supply of water. The 
travellers give an interesting description of the 
three kingdoms of Karagivé, Uganda and Un- 
goro, which it took them a year to traverse in 
their route to the north of the lake. They are 
inhabited by a Wahuma race, supposed to be of 
Abyssinian origin, and many of them are high- 
ly intelligent. Two youths of this race have 
returned with them to England, and were 
present at the reception meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society on the 22d ult. They have 
straight noses and high foreheads, but are dark- 
colored and with woolly hair. Captain Speke 
would wish some of these natives to be educa- 
ted in this country, and then sent out as 
consuls to their native land. He speaks in 
high terms of them—-of the inhabitants of 
Karagivé especially—declaring the king and 
princes of that country to be “gentlemen in 
in every respect.” They do not appear, how- 
ever, to have any religion, nor to believe in the 
existence of the soul. The country between the 
lake and Gondokoro is inhabited by naked bar- 
barians, probably the Anthropophagi (man-eat- 
ers) of Herodotus, who have, doubtless, been 
for years the real impediments to exploration 
whether up or down the river.— London Friend. 


———-_ 5 ———_——— 
FAITH. 
BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


Still will we trust, though earth seem dark and dreary, 
And the heart faint beneath His chastening rod : 
Though rough and steep our pathway, worn and 

weary, 
Still will we trust in God! 


Our eyes see dimly till by Faith anointed, 
And our blind choosing brings us grief and pain ; 
Through Him alone who hath our way appointed, 
We find our peace again. 


Choose for us, Gop !—nor let our weak preferring 
Cheat our poor souls of good Thou hast designed ; 
Choose for us, Gop !—Thy wisdom is unerring, 
: And we are fools and blind. 


So, from our sky the Night shall furl her shadows, 
And Day pour gladness through his golden gates ; 
Our rough path lead to flower-enameled meadows 
Where Joy our coming waits. 


Let us press on, in patient self-denial, 
Accept the hardship, shrink not from the loss— 
Our guerdon lies beyond the hour of trial, 
Our Crown, beyond the Cross. 


—_—_——- 0 


AT THE LAST. 


“Man goeth forth unto his work, and to his labor, until the eve- 
ning.” —PsaLM civ. 23. 

The stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 

And flowers are sweetest at the eventide, 

And birds most musical at close of day, 

And saints divinest when they pass away. 


Morning is lovely, but a holier charm 

Lies folded close in evening’s robe uf balm; 
And weary man must ever love her best, 
For morning calls to toil, but night to rest. 
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She comes from heaven, and on her wings doth 
bear 

A holy fragrance, like the breath of prayer; 

Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, 

To shut the weary eyes of day in peace. 


All things are hushed before her, as she throws 
O’er earth and sky her mantle of repose ; 

There is a calm, a beauty, and a power, 

That morning knows not, in the evening hour. 


‘‘ Until the evening,” we must weep and toil, 
Plow life’s stern furrow, dig the weary soil ; 
Tread with sad feet our rough and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and burden of the day. 


Oh! when our sun is setting, may we glide, 
Like summer evening down the golden tide ; 
And leave behind us, as we pass away, 

Sweet starry twilight round our sleeping clay. 


—_—_———~e——____ 
LONGINGS. 


When shall I be at rest? My trembling heart 
Grows weary of its burden, sickening still 
With hope deferred. Oh, that it were Thy will 

To loose my bonds, and take me where Thou art! 


When shall I be at rest? My eyes grow dim 
With straining through the gloom; I scarce can 


see 
The way-marks that my Saviour left for me; 
Would it were morn, and [ were safe with Him ! 


When shallI be at rest? Hand over hand 

I grasp, and climb an ever steeper hill, 

A rougher path. Oh, that it were Thy will 
My tired feet might tread the Promised Land! 


O that I were at rest! A thousand fears 
Come thronging o’er me, lest I fail at last. 
Would I were safe, all toil and danger past, 
And Thine own hand might wipe away my tears. 


Oh, that I were at rest! like some I love, 
Whose last fond looks drew half my life away, 
Seeming to plead that either they might stay 
With me on earth, or I with them above. 


But why these murmurs? Thou didst never shrink 
From any toil or weariness for me, 
Not even from that last deep agony ; 

Shall I beneath my little trials sink? 


No, Lord, for when I am indeed at rest, 
One taste of that deep bliss will quite efface 
The sternest memories of my earthly race 
Save but to swell the sense of being blest. 


Then lay on me whatever cross I need 
To bring me there. I know Thou canst not be 
Unkind, unfaithful, or untrue to me! 
Shall I not toil for Thee, when Thou for me didst 
bleed ? 
Church of England S. S, Quarterly. 


er 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgicn InTeELLigeNce.—Advices from Liverpool 
to the 18th ult., have been received. 


Great Britamw.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 13th, A. Roebuck withdrew his motion for the 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy. He stated 
that his motive in making the motion, was to stop 
the carnage in America, and benefit the commerce 
of England, but that contrary to his feelings, he 
yielded to the wish of Lord Palmerston as the head 
of the government. Lord Palmerston commeaded 
his course in withdrawing the motion. 

The Times editorially shows the inexpediency of 
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Roebuck’s motion, saying the present moment is 
fraught with momentous events, and most inoppor- 
tune for interference. The London Herald contends 
that events have virtually established the recogni- 
tion of the South, though not in diplomatic form. 

An important debate on Poland had taken place 
in the House of Lords. Earl Russell and Lord Der- 
by agreed in the opinion that there was not cause for 
armed intervention. England could do nothing fur- 
ther than submit proposals, which bad been done. 
Lord Derby deprecated even diplomatic interference. 
The London journals considered the debate as con- 
clusive of the policy likely to be pursued by Eng- 
land. 

Earl Russell, in response to the Liverpool memo- 
rial for amendments to the foreign enlistment act, 
said that the act is effectual for all reasonable pur- 
poses, and calls for no amendment. 

Russta.—The Russian note, delivered to France on 
the 17th, is said to be very conciliatory. All the 
six points are assented to; but an amnesty to all 
who lay down their arms is proposed instead of an 
armistice. 

Potanp.—An order had been issued forbidding 
persons to travel from one village to another without 
a passport. The Russian General Mouravieff had 
issued a decree, ordering that all moneys taken by 
the insurgents from the State or commercial treasu- 
ries, should be refunded within ten days by the Po- 
lish land-proprietors in each district. Forced sales 
will take place on the estates of those who refuse to 
comply with this order. 

Mapagascar.—A revolution has occurred in this 
island, commenced, it is stated, by an appeal of the 
revolutionary party to the king, asking the repeal of 
certain obnoxious laws and the dismissal of some 
officers of State. These requests being refused, the 
laws were repealed by force, the king’s principal 
friends and advisers, and subsequently that monarch 
himself, were killed, and the Queen, Rabodo, was 
proclaimed sovereign. She accepted the crown, it 
is said, on compulsion, and was obliged to take an 
oath to support a pew constitution. The first de- 
crees of the new reign maintain religious toleration, 
re-establish punishment by death, and declare that 
foreign treaties will be respected. The late king is 
said to have forfeited the respect of his subjects by 
intemperance. The new constitution contains a 
special provision that the sovereign shall not drink 
intoxicating liquors. 

Mexico.—Adices via Havana state that on the 
10th inst., the Council of Notables, a body origin- 
ally appointed under the direction of Gen. Forey, 
declared that the Mexican nation, through them, 
solicit an empire as their form of goverhment, and 
proclaim the Archduke Maximilian of Austria as 
Emperor. Should he decline the throne, they im- 
plore the Freach Emperor to select a person in whom 
he has full confidence, to occupy it. 


Domestic.—The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
has received intelligence of the safe removal of the 
Sioux and Winnebago Indians from Minnesota, in 
pursuance of the act of Congress. They are now 
located on the Missouri river, a few miles above Fort 
Randall. The goods of the Winnebagoes had ar- 
rived, at the last accounts, and every thing appear- 
ed to be going on well. No further difficulty was 
apprehended. 

The total public debt of the United States on the 
lst inst., as shown by the books of the Treasury 
Department, was $1,097,274,366. Iathe Secretary's 
report last winter he estimated that the debt by this 
time would reach $1,122,297,403. The revenue re- 
ceived since that time has been somewhat greater 
than the estimate. 
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The States which have accepted the grant of pub- 
lic lands for the support of agricultural colleges, are 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Minne-" 
sota, Kansas and Kentucky. The aggregate quan- 
tity of land to which they are entitled under the 
grant is 4,680,000 acres. 

A correspondent of the Scientific American announ- 
ces the discovery of tin ore in Missouri. Should it 
prove abundant and workable, thediscovery will be 
an important one, as this country has hitherto been 
dependent upon England and the East Indies for the 
supply of this useful metal. 

The ship George Griswold, which some time since 
carried a cargo of provisions for the suffering En- 
glish operatives, free of charge for freight, having 
taken a return cargo from Cardiff, Wales, for South 
America, was captured on the voyage by the rebel 
privateer Georgia, and released only on bond for 
$100,000. 

The Supreme Court of California has sustained 
the constitutionality of the law passed by the last 
Legislature of that State, requiring all attorneys to 
take the oath of allegiance to the national govern- 
ment before being permitted to practise in the State 
courts. 

J. J. Crittenden, formerly Senator and more re- 
cently Representative from Kentucky, and author of 
the well known propositions popularly styled the 
“ Crittenden Compromise,” died at Frankfort, Ky., 
on the 26th ult., in his 77th year. 


Military Affairs —Official advices have been re- 
ceived of the capture of Morgan, the rebel cavalry 
leader, and the remainder of his command, about 
400 in number, on the 26th ult., near New Lisbon, 
in the eastern part of Ohio. About 2500 of his men 
had previously arrived at Cincinnati as prisoners. 


Admiral Porter reports to the Navy Department 
that an expedition sent by him ascended the Washita 
and Tensas rivers to the head of navigation, and 
captured two rebel steamers, the rebels buroing two 
others to prevent their capture, and one escaping. 
A large quantity of ammunition and some stores 
belonging to the rebel government were also taken. 

An engagement occurred on the 16th, about 
25 miles south of Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, be- 
tween Gen. Blunt’s forces and those of the rebel 
Gen. Cooper, in which the latter was defeated, re- 
treating towards Fort Smith in Arkansas. The 
force which recently attacked Helena is now re- 
ported to be retreating towards Jacksonport, Ark. 

Official dispatches from Gen. Grant state that, on 
the night of the 16th, Gen. Johnston evacuated 
Jackson, Miss., retreating eastward. Gen. Sherman 
had previously invested the town on the west side, 
his lines extending to the river on each flank. 
After occupying Jackson, a part of his army is said 
to have returned to Vicksburg. The latest reports 
are that Johnston was near Brandon,Miss. Gen. Grant 
states, that learning that Yazoo City was being for- 
tified, he sent Gen. Herron thither with his division, 
who took several hundred prisoners, a steamboat, 
five pieces of artillery, and all the public stores. 
Another body was sent to Natchez to stop the cross- 
ing of cattle there for the rebel army; they cap- 
tured 9 number,of prisoners and 5000 Texas cattle ; 
besides taking and destroying a large amount of 
ammunition. Gen, Grant says, and some of the 
rebels admit, that many of the army paroled at 
Vicksburg have deserted and are scattered over the 
country. A steamer has made the trip from St. Louis 
to New Orleans and back without molestation. The 
Richmond papers state that in the evacuation. of 
Jackson, the rolling stock of three railroads fell into 
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Federal possession, and lament the loss as important 
and irreparable. 

An official report from Gen. Foster, dated the 24th 
ult., at Newbern, N. C., states that a cavalry expedi- 
tion sent from that place had destroyed a railroad 
bridge over Tarriver at Rocky Mount, on the Wilming- 
ton and Weldon railroad, together with a cotton mill, 
a flour mill with a large quantity of ftour and hard 
bread, a machine shop, ammunition, cars, wagons, 
&c. At Tarboro’ two steamboats and an iron-clad 
gunboat in process of construction, a saw mill, sub- 
sistence and ordnance stores, &c., were destroyed, 
and bridges there and at two other points. About 
100 prisoners were taken, and a number of horses 
and mules. About 300 “contrabands” followed 
the expedition on its return. A much larger number 
it is said, by mistaking the road, fell again into the 
hands of the rebels. 

Another party of cavalry, from the army in 
Western Virginia, cut the Virginia and Tennessee 
railroad at Wytheville, destroyed some arms and 
ammunition, and after a fight at that place, in 
which the citizens took part, firing from the houses, 
they destroyed the town, and returned to Fayette, 
with considerable loss. 


Late intelligence from Gen. Rosecrans’ army rep- 
resents that it had not advanced, as had been re- 
ported, either to Chattanooga or to Rome, Ga., but 
that the main body was resting along the north- 
western slopes of the Cumberland Mountains. 
Huntsville, Ala., had been visited by cavalry, but 
not occupied for any length of time. Small bodies 
of infantry were holding points on the Nashville and 
Chattanooga railroad as far as Stevenson and 
Bridgeport, on the Tennessee river. One corps of 
Bragg’s army was understood to be still in Tennes- 
see, on a line of defenses covering Chattanooga, but 
the remainder, it was believed, had gone southward, 
it was not known whither. 


The efforts to take the batteries on Morris Island, 
commanding Charleston harbor, were continued 
without success at our latest accounts. Those at 
the opposite end of the island were taken on the 10th, 
after a bombardment of several hours from: the gun- 
boats and from batteries which had been secretly 
erected on the neighboring Folly Island, but an as- 
sault on the principal remaining one,Fort Wagner, 
on the 11th, was repulsed. On the 16th, the rebels 
attacked the Union troops on James Island, but were 
repulsed. On the morning of the 22d, the bombard- 
ment of Fort Wagner was renewed, and continued 
throughout the day, eliciting but little return. At 
night, an assault was made upon the fort, but after 
a protracted struggle, in which some of the outer 
works were taken fora time, the attacking force was 
driven back, losing heavily. 

The army of Gen. Lee appears to have moved 
Southward for some distance in the Shenandoah 
valley, while that of Gen. Meade remained on the 
eastern side ef the Blue Ridge, and prevented 
several attempts of portions of the former to pass 
through the various gaps. Several skirmishes have 
occurred, mostly of cavalry, and a large number of 
cattle and some horses are said to have been re- 
captured from the rebels. Their wagon trains, 
with much of the booty gathered in Pennsylvania, 
are believed to have gone towardé Staunton, under 
a strong guard. On the 23d, one corps was driven 
back in an effort to get through Manassas Gap, but 
joining another corps at Chester Gap, the combined 
force overpowered the cavalry which opposed them, 
and passed through. At the latest accounts, three 
corps were believed to be near Culpepper Court 
House. Their further purpose is not known, nor 
that of Gen. Meade, 





